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BRITISH ARTISTS-BRITON RIVIERE. 



HE revocation by Louis XIV. of the Edict of 
Nantes was the cause of transferring the allegi- 
ance of very many most worthy, intelligent, and 
industrious Frenchmen of various ranks in soci- 
ety from their own legitimate sovereign to the 
monarch of England. 

Among these voluntary exiles for conscience' 
sake were the ancestors of Mr. Briton Riviere — a name which has 
been associated, through some generations, with the Art of Eng- 




land during more than half a century. Painting appears to have 
been inherent in the family for many years ; his grandfather, Mr. 
D. V. Riviere, gained a medal while a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and exhibited several water-colour pictures there between 
1837 and 1840; notably, < Pray remember the Grotto ' and ' Fish- 
ermen's Children,' in 1839, and ' Agreeable Companions,' in 1840. 
Still earlier than these dates we find the son of the latter, Mr. W. 
Riviere (who was born in London in 1806), head of the Drawing- 
School at Cheltenham College, and working laboriously and suc- 




Apollo. 



cessfully at Oxford. Mr. Briton Riviere was born in London, 
August 14, 1840, and found in his father an experienced and able 
master, under whom he studied during the nine years he was at 
Cheltenham and subsequently at Oxford. While studying Art in 
the latter place the influences other than artistic by which he was 
always surrounded prevailed to turn his attention to classic and 
other scholarly matters ; he entered the university, took his B.A. 
degree in 1867, and proceeded to his M.A. degree in 1873. But 
the position Mr. Riviere acquired as a " Graduate of Oxford " left 
nim no desire to turn aside from the pursuit of painting ; it did 
not even suffice to direct his art to the practice of subjects some- 
what in harmony with the classic education he had received, as 
might not unreasonably have been expected. He did not consult 
ne pages of Greek and Roman authors, for the first pictures we 
February, 1878. 
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find him exhibiting were home rural scenes, as ' Rest from Labour ' 
and 'Sheep on the Cotswolds,' in the Academy gallery in 1858, 
and, in the next year, < On the Road to Gloucester Fair.' From 
this date till 1864 he was absent from the Academy as an exhibi- 
tor, but in the last-mentioned year he sent two pictures, called 
respectively ' Iron Bars ' and ' Romeo and Juliet.' Hitherto the 
artist's works had not obtained places in the gallery which could 
allow of a careful critical examination ; but 'The Poacher's Nurse,' 
exhibited in 1866, had the good fortune to be tolerably well 
hung. 

In 1866 Mr. Riviere appeared to have fallen into one of those 
melancholy artistic moods which painters will indulge in, not- 
withstanding the oft-repeated truism that Art is intended to 
give pleasure rather than pain ; the two pictures he sent to the 
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Academy in that year were ' Strayed from the Flock/ a dead 
lamb lying in the snow (admirably engraved recently by Mr. 
Stacpoole), and ' The Long Sleep,' which forms one of our 
engraved illustrations. The first of these two compositions is 
sad enough ; the second, if we read it rightly, is still more so : 
the old man, seated on his chair, appears to have fallen into 
" the sleep that knows no waking," for his broken pipe lies on the 
floor; his two faithful dogs wonder at their master's silence 
and immobility, and they look earnestly at him to try to ascer- 
tain the cause," while one of them, more importunate than the 
other, would, if possible, recall him to consciousness by a loving 
greeting with the tongue. Every one who knows what canine 
character is must be assured that these two noble animals are 
suffering mental disquietude or distress, and this makes the 
picture painful to contemplate, however finely it is painted. 
' The Long Sleep ' was, however, the first work that brought 
the artist into popular notice. In the exhibition of water-colour 



paintings at the Dudley Gallery in 1868, Mr. Riviere showed a 
very attractive drawing called ' Fox and Geese :' it is now in the 
collection at South Kensington. At the Academy in 1869 he 
exhibited 'The Prisoners,' one being a young man seated, and 
hiding his face with his hand; the other, the man's dog, looking 
wistfully up to his master and watching him carefully. There is 
a strong expression of sympathy and pity for his master in the 
face of the animal, some excellent painting throughout, and a 
large amount of light thrown upon the canvas. 

Of the two paintings Mr. Riviere contributed to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1870, ' A Midsummer Night's Dream' 
and ' Charity,' an engraving from the latter appears on this 
page. The composition makes as great a claim on one's com- 
passionate feelings as any we have hitherto noticed ; more 
indeed; for here human nature unites with the animal world in 
its appeal : a miserable hungry girl, ill clad and bare-footed, is 
seated by a doorway in the street amid the fallen snow, sharing 




Charity. 



with two dogs, which look almost as hungry as herself, a loaf 
of bread that has probably been given to her by some kind- 
hearted person. Speaking of this work when it hung in the 
Academy, we remarked that "the management of the subject 
is consonant with the conception ; the painting of child, and 
dogs, and street accessories is excellent ; the picture is kept 
together, and though destitution be a pervading sentiment, the 
work, as a whole, is made agreeable to the eye ; " yet certainly 
not to the mind, when one considers the misery involved in the 
sentiment. Still, it inculcates a lesson of true " charity." To 
this picture a medal was awarded at the great Vienna Exhibition ; 
it has been well engraved, on a large scale, by Mr. Stacpoole. 

Another pitiable object was presented to public view in a 
picture exhibited at the Academy by Mr. Riviere in 1871, to 
which he gave the title of ' Come back ! ' but it might not inap- 
propriately have been called ' The Prodigal Daughter;' for the 
composition shows the return to her cottage home of a poor 
wanderer, who has evidently strayed wilfully from the fold ; a 



dog instantly recognises her, and springs forward to welcome 
her. With this picture the artist exhibited one of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; one not the less acceptable because therein we met 
him in a new and more agreeable field of labour, though the 
principal materials, a herd of swine, are not most suggestive of 
pleasantness. The painter chose for his subject ' Circe trans- 
forming the Friends of Ulysses into Pigs ' for their gross mis- 
demeanours. 

" She touched them with a rod that wrought 
Their transformation far past human wants : 
Swines' snouts, swines' bodies, took they, bristles, grunts, 
But still retained the souls they had before, 
Which made them mourn their bodies' change the more." 

{Chapman's Translation of the Odyssey ; Book x.) 

All that need be said of the work is, that the animals are painted 
with a truth no one would feel disposed to question. The picture 
was sent over to the recent Exhibition at Philadelphia, where a 
medal was awarded to it ; it has also been engraved, of con- 
siderable size, by Mr. Stacpoole. 
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The only work Mr. Riviere sent to the Academy in 1872, 
' Daniel ' in the den of the lions, has also become familiarised 
to the public through the burin of the engraver, Mr. C. J. 
Lewis : the picture was certainly one of those which received 
prominent attention when hanging in the Academy. The un- 
daunted prophet stands with his hands tied behind him, and 
his back towards the spectator, before a number of crouching 
lions and lionesses, whose faces have lost all ferocious expres- 
sion, awed, it may be assumed, by the majesty of Daniel's eye. 
This, we take the liberty of observing, should have been made 
visible to those looking at the picture. It was a mistake, un- 
questionably, to place the prophet as he is here seen, statuesque 
and lifeless. We want to see his face and to mark the expres- 
sion it assumes, to have such unwonted effect upon the savage 
beasts of prey— which are painted literally from nature, and thus 
the composition is made highly attractive as an example of 



animal painting. In the exhibition at the Dudley Gallery of the 
same year, Mr. Riviere showed another leonine subject from 
the Bible verse, " The lion has come up out of its thicket ; " the 
animals are designed with great spirit. About the same time he 
painted a picture which has never been exhibited, ' The Princess 
and the Swans.' 

In several works of his later time he has brought the classic 
knowledge and taste he acquired at Oxford to combine with his 
love of animal painting; thus in his 'Argus' (1873), we have 
Ulysses recognised by his faithful dying hound, after a long 
absence : 

" And upon Argus came the death-fate dream, 
Just having- seen Odysseus in the twentieth year." 

{JVors/ey's Odyssey.) 

It is doubtful whether any style of treatment could give a better 
expression to the strong simple pathos involved here. The 




The Long Sleep. 



moment lends itself very readily to the natural, unpremeditated 
method employed, and we feel to the full the emotional influence 
exercised upon the travelled hero by the dying look of faithful 
affection. The tall, gaunt figure, with an unforced nobleness of 
air, and the over-wearied hound, too tired to rise, crouched 
against the low stone wall-the bright fire just dying out from 
closing eyelids-are realised with singular force and directness 
of purpose. We turn from this pathetic yet noble subject to 
one exhibited at the same time, called 'All that was left of the 
Homeward Bound '-a young girl lashed to a mast or piece of 
timber, and floating on the open sea with a small dog-a very 
skeleton, though alive-seated on the body of his mistress. 
What can be said concerning anything so harrowing ? And yet 
the picture has been multiplied by the burin of Mr. Stacpoole. 

* Apollo/ a subject suggested by a passage in Euripides, is 
one of our illustrations: the painting was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1874: a quotation from the Greek poet's Alcestis 
fully describes the subject : — 



" Apollo's self 
Deigned to become a shepherd in thine halls 
And tune his lays along the woodland slopes ; 
Whereat entranced the spotted lynxes came 
To mingle with thy flocks ; from Othry's glen 
Trooped tawny lions ; e'en the dappled fawn 
Forth from the shelter of her pinewood haunts 
Tripped, to the music of the sun-god's lyre." 

Leaning his back against a tree, the deity is surrounded by a 
multitude of animals, wild and tame, arranged without any 
order, but all evidently entranced by the lyrist's music. The 
picture had for its companion in the gallery 'Genius Loci/ a 
lioness sleeping at the mouth of a cave. 

Mr. Riviere's contributions to the Academy in 1875 differed 
very widely in subject-matter, but were of great excellence in 
their respective departments. One, * War Time,' an old shep- 
herd looking wofully over a stone wall in the winter time, with 
a newspaper under his arm, in which he is supposed to have 
read a report of the death of his son. A second work, evidently 
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one of the painter's best, was ' The Last of the Garrison : ' this 
being a dog which alone had survived the siege, and is repre- 
sented lying down among the debris of a place that shows all 
the results of a hostile attack. Another was a life-size portrait 
of that liberal Art-patron, C. Mansel Lewis, Esq., standing on 
the seashore by the side of his favourite horse and some dogs ; 
a well-painted example of manly portraiture. The ' War Time ' 
gained a medal at Philadelphia. 

Our space is already exhausted, so that we can only name the 
artist's subsequent works exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
the date of these is so comparatively recent that they must be 
tolerably fresh in the recollection of our readers, especially as the 
subjects themselves were very attractive. In 1876 he sent a 



duck and frog picture, called ' A Stern Chase is always a Long 
Chase,' and ' Pallas Athene and the Swineherd's Dogs.' Last 
year he contributed ' A Legend of St. Patrick ' and * Lazarus.' 
There are many other works by this painter in existence which 
have not appeared in public, but which we cannot even enumerate. 
Apart from the subject of some of Mr. Riviere's pictures, we 
have nothing but praise to award to them. They show fidelity 
to Nature and careful studentship in Art ; and there is a gran- 
deur iiv his wild animals not difficult to recognise. But he does 
manifest injustice to himself when he causes the spectator to turn 
from certain of them, as we have seen people do, with a heavy 
and saddened sigh at the painful character of his themes. 

James Dafforne. 



ABOUT MONOGRAMS 




"HEN we remark how monograms are now strictly 
connected with the customs of fashion, we might 
suppose that they were an invention of modern 
ingenuity ; yet such is not the case — they can be 
traced almost as far back as writing itself. Fancy, 
love of brevity and perhaps of originality and mys- 
tery, the difficulty that writing presented to the 
earliest civilised nations : such were, it is probable, a few of the 
reasons that suggested the use of monograms. Not to say any- 
thing of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, many of which are, as far as 
we can judge, but monograms, the Greeks marked with these sym- 
bols all their sculpture, medals, and coins ; those engraved on coins 
indicating especially the name of the city where they were struck. 
In republican Rome there is hardly any consular coin that does not 
bear the monograms of the consuls in power. Olibrius Claudius 
Hermogenianus Olibrius had his monogram engraved on medals, 
which, hanging from golden chains, ornamented the breasts of his 
slaves. 

With Christians the monogram became not less a common orna- 
ment. The letters P X were employed as Christ's monogram, or 
" Chrismon," from the very beginning of Christianity (Fig. 1) ; as 
a monogram of the Redeemer we may also consider the combina- 
tion I H S, which later on was adopted instead of the one above. 
The tombs of primitive Christians were often distinguished by mono- 
grams only, in order to save the living members of the family of 
the deceased from the wrath and persecution of the pagans ; and 
a number of mosaics, seal-rings, or "pastoral rings," as they are 
called, bear witness to the fact that bishops and pontiffs began to 
use at an early date monograms as their signature. In the infancy 
of written language the initial was used as a symbol, and the mo- 
nogram is a distinctive mark that enhances the present value of 
some early coins ; in later times, when private argosies conveyed 
merchandises to quays on distant shores, the packages frequently 
bore the monograms of the consigner. Often a brevity of con- 
struction was employed that indicated a variety of letters by a few 
lines ; in some each letter was distinctly made out. 

During the Middle Ages the monogram was again added to the 
architectural ornaments of every kind of building, and there was 
hardly a castle or abbey, private dwelling or public edifice, the 
door of which had not carved upon the keystone the monogram of 
its founder or lord. The oldest monument of this kind is, per- 
haps, the monogram of Childeric, the fourth king of the Gauls, 
which, half destroyed by time, is nevertheless still to be seen on a 
stone of the chapel of St. Eloy, an abbey erected in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. In the palace of Theodoric the Great 
at Ravenna, built in the sixth century, the columns have a very 
intricate monogram carved on the pediment, the form of the letters 
being altered according to the needs of ornamentation. Charle- 
magne disguised his signature under a very ingenious monogram, 
which included all the letters of his name (Karolus), as seen in Fig. 
2. This is the oldest monogram of a sovereign we have seen on 
written documents, and its form— that of a cross— attests the piety 
of the great monarch. This monogram may be found in several of 
his papers ; the one presented in our cut is from a letter to Pope 



Leo III., dated 800, and preserved in the archives of the Vatican, 
wherein Charlemagne thanks the Pope for having conferred upon 
him the rank and title of Emperor of the West. In the Liber 
Mirabilis it is stated that the emperor founded as many abbeys as 
the letters of the alphabet then known, and presented each with a 
reliquary in the shape of a letter. Letter A fell to the lot of the 
Abbey of Conques ; it is the only one remaining, and is well known 
to archaeologists under the name of " Charlemagne's A," the letter 
being still preserved with other no less curious objects in the trea- 
sury of the abbey.* 

Pen and Sword were by no means good friends for a long time. 
As is generally known, noblemen and sovereigns thought it deba- 
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sing to soil their fingers with ink, and honourable to have them 
stained with blood ; so many of them signed their papers with the 
hilts of their swords, or with a sign-manual, as in the case of 
Richard II., the unworthy son of the "Fair Maid of Kent" (1366- 
1400). The sign-manual of this prince, as given in Fig. 3, is at- 
tached to a paper concerning the surrender of Brest, which is to 
be found among the Cottonian MSS. Fig. 4 presents a facsimile 
of the monogram" of Henry IV. (1 366-141 3), "the king who main- 
tained with his sword what with his sword he had won," as it ap- 
pears in an order by him for the apprehension of poor Lady De 
Spencer and her children, also preserved in Cotton's collection. In 
connection with the three following kings of England, we must say 
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that their monograms defy all understanding no less than if they 
were Egyptian hieroglyphics. The monogram of Henry V., the 
hero of the battle of Agincourt, as shown by Fig. 5, is to be seen 
in several documents in the British Museum. That of Henry VI., 
to whose weakness are chiefly attributed the Wars of the Roses, is 
taken from a paper dated from Kenilworth (Fig. 6), which forms 
part of the collection of Mr. Upcott, of London ; and that of 
Henry VII., whose aim in early life was the acquisition and reten- 
tion of the crown, and afterwards the accumulation of superflu- 



* See u Observations Critiques sur le Tresor de Conques," Mdmoires de la Societe 
des Antiquaires de France, vol. xxviii. 



